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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





THANK YOU! 

There were many, many helpful responses to the Editor’s request 
for assistance in correcting our mailing list. As as a result we hope 
we have approached more nearly our aim of delivering the Journal to 
every one who wants a copy and only to such. If there are still errors— 
wrong name, wrong address, or duplications—please give the Editor 


full information immediately. 











ABOUT GOING TO ST. JOSEPH 

To the wealth of suggestions given in our remarkable symposium, Why Go to 
St. Jo, the Editor has little to add. If after reading the contributions published on 
other pages of this issue, you are not determined to make your way to this year’s 
gathering, no words of the Editor will move you. But possibly a comment here 
may aid you to appreciate somewhat better the significance of the enthusiasm 
and devotion of those letters. For, be it understood, no letter was printed 
unless the writer intended to suit actions to words and expected to be in St. 
As you read, therefore, think not that these are ordinary “boosting” 


Joseph. 
These writers will be there 


letters, written idly by mere coiners of words. 
to grect you. 

As you study the contributions note the constant appearance of two types of 
reasons for going—the getting and the giving. Of the former, we shall not write 
because President Beattie’s program is ample argument. But regarding what 
each one can give it needs here be said that there is herein contained one of the 
greatest needs of our profession. Musicians are primarily individualists—as in 
fact all artists must be. We and our music tend to become self sufficient; to 
believe that we must work out our own salvation. We are still nourishing the 
old theory of the age before railroads, telephones, newspapers, and books made 
us a nation instead of a loosely united federation. 

Now those who are strong must bear the burdens of the weak. School music 
in some favored places has attained a high status—but in the great majority of 
places it is in a deplorably undeveloped state. Every member at St. Joseph 
means greater strength to our national efforts to help the cause of school music 
in general, not merely your system. Come, cast your bread upon the waters; 


it will surely return to you. 





WHAT PROPORTION OF MEMBERS HAS YOUR STATE? 

Here is the number of supervisors of music in the various states to whom 
The Music Supervisors’ Journal is sent. How many of them are members of 
our Conference? Our treasurer, Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, will still 
enroll you—$3.00 if you were not a member last year, $2.00 if you were. And 
don’t wait until you get to St. Jo before registering. Send your check or post- 
office order to him at once. 

Alabama, 88; Alaska, 3; Arizona, 62; Arkansas, 126; California, 600: 
Canada, 14; Colorado, 138; Connecticut, 118; Delaware, 11; District of 
Columbia, 27; Florida, 54; Georgia, 146; Hawaii, 15; Idaho, 103; Illinois, 772; 
Indiana, 1,039; Iowa, 689; Kentucky, 121; Louisiana, 64; Maine, 169; Mary- 
land, 57; Massachusetts, 325; Michigan, 489; Minnesota, 438; Mississippi, 119; 
Missouri, 352; Montana, 86; Nebraska, 233; Nevada, 15; New Hampshire, 80; 
New Jersey, 221; New Mexico, 51; New York, 608; North Carolina, 161; 
North Dakota, 159; Ohio, 724; Oklahoma, 159; Oregon, 81; Pennsylvania, 
510; Rhode Island, 52; South Carolina, 73; Tennessee, 119; Texas, 413; Utah, 
110; Vermont, 74; Virginia, 109; Washington, 186; West Virginia, 130; Wis- 
consin, 343; Wyoming; Kansas, 422; South Dakota, 119. 
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ELECTING OFFICERS AT ST. JOSEPH 

At the Philadelphia meeting an amendment to the Constitution was passed 
which places large responsibilities upon the general membership. According 
to the new Article IV the members of the Nominating Committee are to be 
elected by an informal ballot of the active members of the Conference. These 
ballots are to be deposited with the Treasurer before noon of the second day of 
the annual meeting (Tuesday, April 5). Each voter is to write on his ballot 
not more than seven names, and from these the Executive Committee is to 
determine which seven have received the highest number of votes and is to 
announce the result not later than 10 o’clock on Wednesday. This elected 
Nominating Committee shall then on Thursday present the names of two 
members for each of the seven offices of the Conference and the active mem- 
bers present are by ballot to elect their officers for the ensuing year from the 
names thus presented. 

This is a further attempt to make the control of our organization absolutely 
democratic. Each one of you has thus a direct part in the selecting of the 
officers, first through deciding who shall be on the Nominating Committee, and 
secondly making a choice from the two names presented for each office by this 
Nominating Committee. The only officers who hold over are four members 
of the Board of Directors. Moreover, no officers are eligible for a second con- 
secutive term excepting the treasurer and the second vice president. The latter 
officer is designated as the Chairman of the Standing Committee on Publicity. 
For the last three years this has been construed as meaning the Editor of the 
Music Supervisors’ Journal, which is our chief means of publicity. 

The selection of officers and a wise rotation in office is one of the best means 
of making our organization effective. Each one of you should be giving careful 
consideration to this matter. 





THE NEXT EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL 

Your present editor, or 2nd Vice-President, is now in his seventh year as 
chief publicity agent for our Conference. It has been a great privilege to 
assist in the growth of our organization as it has developed from a provincial 
to a national group. He has no degire to avoid his share of the work necessary 
to enable our profession to take the place of power and esteem to which it is 
entitled. But he believes it would be wise if there were a change in editorship. 
New blood, new ideas are needed. He therefore sincerely hopes that a new 
Editor may this year be selected. 





SUMMER STUDY 

In the April number which will appear about April 25th we hope to pre- 
sent considerable information relative to opportunities for supervisors to do 
serious study during the summer. Our advertising columns are open to reput- 
able schools and institutions at rates printed in the September 1920 Journal and 
obtainable at any time from the Editor. Several summer announcements are fur- 
nished this month. But we should like also to present a tabulated summary in a 
reading article. Will any of you, therefore, who are associated with the sum- 
mer faculty of any institution which should be called to the attention of super- 
visors and teachers of music kindly send to Peter W. Dykema, Madison, Wis., 
by April rst the following facts: (1.) name of institution; (2.) location; i(3.) 
length of summer term; (4.) opening and closing dates; (5.) amount of 
tuition specify whether this is a lump sum for complete advantages or whether it 
is for a single course; (6.) courses to be offered, (a) definitely in school music, 
(b) in general musical lines, (c) in related subjects, (d) in general education ; 
(7.) the name of the director or chairman of the work in school music. (8.) to 
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what academic goal does this summer study lead, 1. e. a certificate, a diploma, 
or a degree; (g9.) special advantages or opportunities not already enumerated ; 
(10.) the name and address of the person from whom catalog or further an- 
nouncements may be obtained. 





WRITE THESE TWO LETTERS 

Have you had the same experience that the Editor is undergoing? Listen, 
or rather, read! A year ago in Madison we had a Music Memory contest 
which proved so succssful that we are now embarking upon our second one. 
Of course we choose good material and of course we choose material that has 
been recorged for the phonograph and the player-piano because we want people 
to hear the selections often at home. But we found last year and we are finding 
again this year that the listing of a record in a catalog by no means guarantees 
that we can get that record. The dealers say that the jobbers report that many 
of the better numbers are exhausted or in fact dropped from the list. The 
explanation given is that there is such a demand for the newer popular songs 
and dances that it is poor business to bother with the “classics”. 

Now, friends, here is our chance. Manufacturers will put out what they 
believe will make the best business in the long run. Let’s convince them that 
it will pay them to produce material suitable for music memory contests. Will 
you, therefore, write to Mrs. Frances Clark, Educational Department, Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., and to Mr. W. A. Willson, Educational 
Department, Columbia Graphaphone Co., Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City, and 
tell them that you want to be assured of an adequate supply of material for 
Music Memory Contests. The Victor and the Columbia companies do not, of 
course, supply all the material we shall need, but they are enough for a start. 
Moreover, the Editor knows that these two directors are thoroly in sympathy 
with our aims and will welcome your letters in strengthening the case which 
they will present to the managers of the production departments. So write 
your two letters and know that you are helping not only yourself but many 
other teachers who have not yet awakened to this need. 





A POSTLUDE BY ABE MARTIN 
A worthy comment on the preceding editorial is contained in some New Year’s 
resolutions by Abe Martin which our good friend, E. B. Birge, of Indianapolis, 


clipped from one of his local papers and sent on to Madison. 

Let’s all resolve t’ do all in our power t’ discourage jazz music. There’s a somethin’ 
about saxaphones and.trap drummin’ that lures us on t’ recklessness and license. 
Somehow we don’t seem t’ care what becomes of us while a jazz orchestra is rattlin’ 
an’ gruntin’ an’ shriekin’. We fergit home an’ mother, unless mother happens t’ be 
in th’ crowd. But, anyhow, we fergit home. We feel tough an’ bold. We dance with 
people we never heard of before an’ we lounge about like a sorceress on th’ Nile. Jazz 
records are in ever’ home. Th’ modern parlor smells like a star’s dressing room— 
cigarette smoke, cosmetics, dandelion wine an’ steam heat—a combination of fumes 
unknown in private life before the introduction o’ jazz. Once we stop jazz, much 0’ 
th’ demoralization now so common ’ll die out. Let our mothers resolve t’ slow down 
an’ set an example for ther growin’ eR ay eet mage their dressin’ an’ warn them 
against th’ pitfalls o’ jazz music. The’ first impulse when a jazz orchestry begins t’ 
mumble an’ squeak an’ rattle is t’ kick up, or hug some one, or shimmy, or git fresh. 
What else is there t’ do t’ such music? Nobuddy ever sat still an’ listened t’ a jazz 


orchestry. 





“The Peace Pipe” by Converse, the main choral number in our 8t. 
Joseph program, may be obtained from the publisher C. C. Birchard and 
Co., Boston, Mass., at the special price of 50c a copy. 

In addition to the “Peace Pipe” we shall have plenty of singing from 
our own collection “Twice 55 Community Songs”, both formal and informal. 
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THE JOURNAL FUND 


The Editor is in doubt! Shall he be pleased or otherwise? Many contribu- 
tions have come in, most of them have been for a larger sum than he suggested, 
and in almost every case the sender had taken time to write an appreciative 
letter regarding the value of the Journal. Surely these are reasons for being 
pleased. But consider, friends! Eleven thousands copies go out and only 
about two hundred people have sent in any contribution whatsoever. What 
would you say if you got a 2% response? In other words the Editor would 
like mightily to have some reaction from those who don’t react. And yet, con- 
sider the quandary, as soon as they react then they have ceased to belong to the 
non-reactors! Well, come on, and say you have been a has-been but you are 
now and will continue to be a be-er! 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE JOURNAL 


Twenty-five Cents 

Anna E. Adams, Erie, Ill; Frank Percival, Indianapolis, Ind.; Eleaner Tenner, Butte, 
Mont.; Miriam B. Nicholeson, Sparta, Mich.; Ruth Speir, Buffalo; Mrs. Dora Gregg, 
Birchdale, Minn.; Mrs. C, A. Brewer, Barnum, Minn.; M. Anita Yates, Osage, lowa; 
Frances L, Walker, La Jumta, Colo.; Elizabeth M. Combe, Muskegon, Mich.; Nan 
Guthie, Aronmore, Pa., Ina Britton, Bloomsburg, Pa.; Bertha D. Hughes, Utica, N. Y.; 
Graec Van Dyke More, Urbana, Ill.; Eula R. Smith, Sapulpa, Okla.; Mary H. Burns, 
farrington, Conn.; Irene Polsley, Omaha Neb.; Mildred Wentz, Oberlin, Ohio; Louise 
Gildemeister, Oberlin, Ohio; _Erva EB. Skinner, ‘Oberlin, Ohio; Mary J. Kelso, ‘Oberlin, 
Ohio; Kathleen M. Danehy, Utica, N. Y.; Margaret M. Dolin, Utica, N. Y.; Helen M 
Treible, Utica, N. ¥.; Ella C. Plumb, Utica, N. Y.; Jean BE. Sharp, Utica, N. Y.; Agnes 
J. Dwyer, Utica, N. ¥.; Joan McRitchie, Utica, N. Y.; Mary Louise Luttiger, Utica, NN. 3a 
Harriet A. Puffer, Utica, N. Y.; Hazel Seaman, Frankfort, N. Y.; Frances Horschele, 
Utica, N. ¥. Total $5.50. 

Fifty Cents 


Vogel Shell, Manly, Iowa; Walter Frederick, Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs. Amy P. Cutting, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Emma C. Diehm, Reno, Nevada; Vida St. C. Cleveland, Chester, Pa.; 
Gola, F. Baker, Hibbing, Minn.; Ruth M. Phillips, Joplin, Mo.; F. E. Lynch, Chicago, 
Ill.; Nellie Falkeid, Fosston, Minn.; Melvia Danielson, Duluth, Minn.; Hattie Woodruff, 
Piqua, Ohio; Clara H. Burroughs, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. EB.’ 8. Reider, Oberlin, Ohio: 
Oliver Gerrish, Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs, Clara Moore, Oberlin, Ohio. Total, $8.00. 

Seventy-five Cents 
Lucy A. Baker, Whitewater, Wis. 


One Dollar 
Gertrude B. Parsons, Los Angeles, Cal.; Ruth A. Duncan, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Wm. J. Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; Edna V. Becker, Stevens Point, Wis.; H. E. Malloy, 
Hayes, Kansas; Robbin Wade, Shawnee, Okla.; Mayme E. Irons, Aurora, Ill; Eliza- 
beth Carmichael, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Jessie Cavanaugh, Hamilton, Ohio; Winifred, 
Cicero, Ill; R. M. Annas, DeKalb, Ill.; Alice Rogers, Davenport, Iowa; Minnie M. 
Hodges, Marion, Ind.; Lena M. Spoor, Great alFls, Mont.; Mrs Grace teadman, 
Kearney, Neb.; Christian J. H. Stocke, St. Louis, Mo.; Ruby H. Mitchell, Snohomish, 
Wash.; Lulu Kanagy, Indianapolis, Ind.; Emma F. Paxton, Garnett, Kansas; Allys 
Feld Boyle, Alpine, Texas; Nora B. Worthington, Florence, Colo.; Joan FEasely, Slippery 
Rock, Pa.; Mabel Palmer, Misconlin, Mont.; Florence L. Shute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tones, Austin, Texas; Helen M. Garvin, Rochester, N. Y.; Nellie L. Glover; Akron, Ohio; 
F. T. Churchill, Platteville, Wis.; Emma_ K. Keller, Ada, Okla.; Elizabeth Williams, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; Maude E. Glynn, Keewatin, Minn., Dorothy Brindle, Waynes- 
bore, Pa.; Paul J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Herman E. Owen, San Francisco; Mattie 
R. Urquhart, Jefferson, Texas; Grace P. Woodman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. Blanche 
Evans, Oberlin, Ohio; Jeanette Koehnke, Jenkintown, Pa. Total, $38.00. 





Two Dollars . 
Effie Harman, South Bend, Ind.; M. Paysen, Hebron, Neb.: Sovohy Clive, Little 

Rock, Ark.; Wm, Breach, Winston- Salem, N. CG; Sudie .L Williams, Dallas, Texas; 

Albert Waterbury, Oberlin, Ohio; Lucille M. Culley, Oberlin, Ohio. Total $14.00. 

Three Dollars 


John J. Dawson, Montclair, N. J.; Hulda Stenwall, St. Louis, Mo. Total $6.00. 





Five Dollars 
T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn.; Franz J. Strahr, Bowling Green, Ky; J. Powell 
Jones, Cleveland, Ohio, Total, $15.00. 





Seven Dollars 
L. L. Newell, Bliasville, Texas. Total, $7.00. 

Summary—22 ie ee $5.50: 16 Half Dollars, $8.00; 39 One Dollars, $39.00; 1 Sev- 
enty-five Cents, $ , 7 Two Dollars, ois. 00; 2 Three Dollars; 3 Five Dollars, $15.00; 
1 Seven Dollars, $7. 00. Grand Total, $94.2 





Save the treasurer’s time by sending your dues to him at Oberlin now. 


The best preparation for daily enjoyment of the Conference is a full 
eight hours sleep each night. 


Organize your state groups so that we shall give you due credit. 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 


PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


The programs of the Sectional Meetings to be held on Wednesday, April 6, 
in connection with the St. Joseph Conference, are to be found on other pages 
of this Journal. With the announcement of these programs, arrangements for 
St. Joseph are as complete as they can be so far in advance of the meeting. 

There will undoubtedly be some minor changes but in the main, the weeks 
events will be carried out as scheduled in the January and current issues of 
the Journal. 

The Sectional Meetings should be of unusual interest this year. Not only 
are there fewer of them than has been the case for several years, but the build- 
ings in which they are to be held are so centrally located with reference to 
Headquarters that people who are interested in hearing parts of several or all 
Sections may easily do so. The demonstrations which are to be features of 
all the Sectional Meetings have been scheduled so that everyone may have oppor- 
tunity to hear the groups singers or instrumentalists who will come to us from 
outside St. Joseph. 

The Chairmen of the four meetings for Wednesday have devoted a great 
deal of time to the preparations of their programs. Practically all of the discus- 
sions listed are the result of requests sent in to either the Chairmen or the 
President. While it would be quite impossible to satisfy everybody, the four 
programs cover so many phases of music work that they will constitute a most 
important feature of the Conference. 

You will notice many unfamiliar names among the speakers for the Sec- 
tional Meetings. It is also apparent that since so many parts of the country 
are represented, we shall have a wide range of opinion. This is as it should be 
in a National Conference. Definite amounts of time alloted for discussion 
from the ffoor will make it possible for many more than those programed to 
contribute to the meetings. 

Those in charge of pr--paring the programs believe that they have carried 
out the wishes of our membership. They have attempted to stress matters 
that are of especial importance in our work to day. 

All that now remains is for you who read this to get back of the Confer- 
ence and make it a record breaker in point of membership and attendance. Few 
people can realize the amount of time and energy that our Officers put into the 
work of your Conference. None of them could afford to do this unless they 
were earnestly seeking to bring school music teaching to a higher level. Have 
you done your part to make them feel that the profession, as a whole, is back 
of them? 

John W. Beattie. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The following information has to do with the matter of reduced rates to the 
Conference. Read it carefully so that it may be thoroughly understood. 





1. Reduced fares on a basis of a fare and one half on the Certificate Plan, will be 
granted by the following Passenger Associations: Western Passenger Associa- 
tion; Southwestern Passenger’ Association; Central Passenger Association; Trunk 
Line Association. The New England and Southeastern Associations definitely 
refuse rates to any convention during the year 1921. Action by the Transconti- 
nental Association is still pending. If you live in any of the New England States, 
in any State south of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River except Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Maryland which are in Trunk Line territory, in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California or Nevada, ask your ticket agent to sell you a ticket 
to the nearest point from which rates are granted. If reduced rates are later 
granted in the territory mentioned, our State chairmen will be promptly notified. 

Special! Wire just received from President Beattie. “Southeastern 
Passenger Association has granted reduced rates for St. Joe!” 


2. In order to get the rate, the same route must be used on both ways. 
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CONTEST The STANHOPE EDITION 








Spensored by the General Federation FURNISHES 
of Woman’s Clubs, who endorse the ' 
MUSIC IN THE HOME youve Cota 
Sight Reading 
EDITION Song Development 
of Orchestral Masterpieces, edited by Kindergarten Training 
Mr. Fred’k. A. Stock. Director of Adult Choruses 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, as 
the Official List. Bach composition SPECIAL AMERICANIZATION 
with an educational and intelligent 
Analysis by the well-known Au- NUMBERS 
thority Anne Shaw Faulkner (Anne Hundred of special school numbers 
Faulkner Oberndorfer). in book and octavo form. 
Only 35 cemts a copy. 
Published by Send for Complete Catalog 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO. 
also publishers of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 


“Americanization Songs” COMPANY 


“Music in the Home,” an 


invaluable book without music, ‘ . 
filled with useful information. Both BOSTON 0-44 Winchester St. 
by Anne Shaw Faulkner. NEW YORK—13 East 17th St. 


1503-1518 East 55th St., CHICAGO CHICAGO—316 So. Wabash Ave. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC FOR MANY PURPOSES 


For that School Orchestra 
there is no collection so good as 
THE STUDENTS'’S ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


a collection of easy and instructive pieces for Young Orchestras, arranged by John N. Klohr, who has selected 
for this work 16 compositions by well known writers. Special pains have been taken to make the arrangements 
easy, yet interesting for each player. It is so arranged to provide parts for Eb Alto, Tuba, Alto Saxaphone and 
C Melody Saxaphone, in addition to the regular instrumentation 
NOTHING BETTER FOR YOUNG SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 
Instrumentation—ist Violin (or C. Melody Saxaphone), Obbligato Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, 
Flute, Ist Clarinet in Bb, 2nd Clarinet in Bb, ist Cornet in Bb, 2nd Cornet in Bb, Horns in Eb or Altos (or 
Alto saxaphone), Trombone Bass Clef, Trombone Treble Clef (or Tenor Saxaphone), Tuba, Drums, Piano Accom- 
paniment. Orchestra Books, 40c each. Piano Book, 75c. 
The Playtime Director will find attractive new recreations in 
DANCES AND GAMES FOR CHILDREN 
The descriptive instructions by Susan Hoffman Gilman of the New York City Public Schools, the music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor, composer to millions of children. 
The book is illustrated in color and bound in heavy paper. Price $2.00 
Two Splendid Cantatas 
THE RESCUE OF WILL STUTLEY 
From Tales of Robin Hood, set to music in the form of a cantata for fifth and sixth grades by S. S. MYERS. 
The composition is written for unchanged voices in two’ parts, with piano accompaniment: just such music 
as children of the fifth, sixth and even the seventh grade take delight in singing. Price, 60 cents. 
PAUL REWERE’S RIDE 
The text by LONGFELLOW, the music by A. J. GANTVOORT 
A timely work, rhythmically tuneful, well suited for high school choruses or for community singing. (Or- 
shestra Parts are obtainable.) Price, 75 cents. 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHORUSES FOR EVERY OCCASION 
Ask the privilege of an examination of the hundreds of chorus numbers listed in our special catalog, sent upon 
request, and you will find after doing so, some of the very best SCHOOL MUSIC, in Unison and in 2, 3 and 
4-part singing that may be found anywhere, for every school room, entertainment and concert purpose. 


The John Church Company 


: Music sent on approval. 
109—i1i West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 39 West 32nd Street, New York City. 











Mention the Journal when you write our Advertisers. 
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. Tickets at the normal one-way tariff for the going trip may be bought on any of 
the following dates, but not on any other: March 31-April 6, inclusive. 


. When purchasing a ticket, ask the agent for a certificate. Do not ask for a receipt, 
unless the agent has no certificates, in which case a receipt will be satisfactory 
and should be secured when the ticket is purchased. See that your certificate 
is stamped with the same date as your ticket. Sign your name to the certificate 
or receipt in ink. Show this to your agent. See that the ticket reads to St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


. Immediately on your arrival, at the Conference, present your certificate to the 
endorsing officer at headquarters as the reduced rate for the return journey will 
not apply unless you are properly identified as provided by the certificate. 

No reduction in fare will be made unless you obtain a written certificate and have 
it validated in accordance with these instructions. 


. Certificates which show that the going tickets were purchased on March 31-April 
6, inclusive, when validated by the Joint Agent at St. Joseph, not later than April 
8, will be honored for return tickets at one half fare, if presented to the ticket 
agent not later than April 12. 


. It must be understood that the reduction for the return trip is not guaranteed 
but is contingent on an attendance of 350 members holding regularly issued certifi- 
cates from ticket agents at starting points showing’ prepayment of one-way fare of 
not less than 67 cents on going trip. 


. Return tickets will not be good on any limited train on which such reduced fare 
transportation is not honored. 


. Members living at points comparatively near St. Joseph, should use the railroad 
trains, not Electric Interurban lines and should ask for the certificates and get the 
reduction even though it be but a small amount. We may need your certificate 
to bring the number up to 350. 


FINAL PROGRAM 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
St. JOSEPH, Mo. 
April 4-8 


' 
All the items printed In the January Journal will be included in the program of the 
other days. We print here only new details regarding the Wedmesday program. 
Any one whe has not a copy of the January Journal can easily gain an 
idea of the main items by reading the symposium on Why gp to St. Jo. 


Programs for Sectional Meetings 
Wednesday, April 6th. 
Music in the Small Town and Rural Community. (Crystal Room, Hotel Robidoux). 
Chairman—Miss Bessie E. Kubach, Supervisor of Music, Peterson, Ia. 
Secretary—Miss Flora Drusch, Malden, Mo. 


9:00—The Supervisor in the Smal] Town. 


A. The Chairman will introduce the subject by discussing the place of music 
in the small town and rural school system; the school as a potential com- 
munity center for entertainment and recreational activities of all kinds; 
the need for a type of school music that will function with such a program. 

. The Relations Between Supervisor and School Authorities. 
The necessity for cooperation; need for realization on the part of super- 
intendents, principals and school boards that they must provide not only a 
music teacher but a place in the curriculum for music instruction and 
adequate equipment for carrying it on; necessity on the part of the 
supervisor for a sympathetic understanding of the needs of her com- 
munity; her responsibility in acting as musician to entire neighborhood, 
working with womens’ clubs, churches, lodges, business organizations and 
other social agencies. 
Miss Emma Paxton, Supervisor of Music, Garnett, Kansas. 

. The Supervisor and the Private Teacher of Music. 
Ways in which they may cooperate to bring about a high type of musical 
development. 
Mr. Charles Ernest Parke, Supervisor of Music, Columbus, Neb. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


where “APPLIED HARMONY” will be taught. 


Miss Carolyn Alchin at University of California, Berkeley. 
Vincent Jones, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Mrs, Paul Petri, Portiand, Oregon. 











THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 


are Specialists in 


ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 
Prompt Shipment Special Service Courteous Treatment Cream of All Publications 
Send for Catalog of Operettas, Cantatas, Drill Pageants, Plays, Action Songs, Ete. 


Franklin, Ohio ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE Denver, Colorado 





- 
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Write Fullerton and Gray, Cedar Falls, Iowa, for “The New Song Book and 
Music Reader” (abridged edition) by Charles A. Fullerton, Director of Music, State 
The price is 20 cents per copy. 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
by mail, 23 cents. 


A copy of Tests and Measurements in Music for Consolidated Schools by means 
of the talking machine, and an outline of directions for using the talking machine 


in the tests will be sent free with each order for books if requested. 


Single copies 











Only 7c Brings This 
Famous Song Book 


You can furnish your pupils with the best 


known 8, 


every schoo 


can order them freely. 


book in the world, at a price so low that 


The 101 Best Songs 


has a splendidly good selection of the songs that you 
will want, with words and music complete, in easy keys. 


It is practical, low priced and 
FREE Sample yet yn eneteie book to 
to Teachers produce because no cost was 
spared to get every word and note, every 
author’s name and everything else about it 
absolutely correct. These are reasons why it is 
the standard song book of America—and why 
it will greatly appeal to you. 
Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. $1.00 
per doz.,prepaid. Less than 12 at roc per copy, prepaid. 


CABLE CO., 0000 Cable Bldg., CHICAGO 


Helpful 
Cable Books 


101 Famous Poems 
25c per copy, prepaid. 
No P a samples. 
Everyday Son: 
5 cents each in 10d ots. 
Send for sample. 
Favorite Songs 
(Catholic Edition). 7c 
each in 100 lots. Send 
for sample. 63 


Mention the Journal when you write our Advortisers. 
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9:45—Program by the High School Orchestra of Parsons, Kansas. Mr. Chas. 


McCray, Director. This organization consists of forty players and in- 
cludes every “instrument of the symphony orchestra. It is sent to the 
Conference by the Parsons Chamber of Commerce. 


10:30—Music in Rural and Isolated Communities. 
A. Supervision in Rural Schools. 


Showing how a definite program of music instruction under supervision 
may be carried on; problems that must be met and how they have been 


solved; some of the results, : 
Miss Irene Kelley, County Supervisor of Music, Newton, Kansas. 


B. The County Seat Supervisor and her Opportunity to Stimulate Music in 


the Rural Schools. 

Showing how the supervisor in the small town agricultural center may 
assist the teachers in outlying rural schools; a 7" for instructing teachers 
in Saturday classes; the County Fair Festival in which country and city 


children cooperate. 
Miss Eleanor Kelly, Supervisor of Music, Hillsdale, Mich. 


. Music and Americanization. 


Showing how music may be made an important factor in the unifying of 
groups of foreigners in mining or factory centers. _ 
Miss Maude E. Glynn, Director of High School Music, Keewatin, Minn. 


11:15—Music Appreciation as a feature of Music Instruction. 
A. The value and place of appreciation work in the small system; ways and 


means of carrying it on; the musical memory contest as a means of 
stimulating the work. 

Mrs. Isabel Loomis, Thornton Township Schools, Harvey, Il. 

The Lecture or Lyceum Course; how the supervisor may cooperate to bring 


" about a better type of entertainment in the small town; concert and enter- 


tainment courses given by local talent as a substitute for the course by 
mediocre talent from the outside; ways in which supervisor may help in 
securing concerted effort from leaders in the community. | oo 
Mr. Ralph M. Holmes, Supervisor of Music, Blackwell, Ok. 


12:00—Luncheon and Get Acquainted Meeting of Section. 


1:30—Music and the Church. 


Showing how the religious life of a community may be stimulated through 
good music; concerts and entertainments in a church as a community 
center; a program that will bring the best in music to people in isolated 
communities. 

Mr. H. Augustine Smith, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


2:00—Bands and Orchestras. 
A. Possibilities in smal] town and rural] systems; ways and means of devel- 


oping instrumental organizations, securing of music and instruments; 
arranging of rehearsals and public concerts. 

Mr. Phillip Gates, County Supervisor of Music, Hagerstown, Ind. 

Mrs. J. Abbie Clark Hogan, School Band and Orchestra Director, Junc- 
tion City, Kas. 


. Results of instrumental work; influence on children both as performers 


and listeners; awakening of interest in music among adults; types of 
programs best suited for the work. 

Mr. F. A. Tubbs, Supervisor of Music, Bryan, Ohio. 

Mr. Reginald Brinklow, Supervisor of Music, Seymour, Ind. 


3 :00—Glee Clubs and Choruses. 
A. Shall the chorus be on an elective or compulsory basis; the place for 


B. 


separate organizations for girls and boys; the necessity for practice hours 
during school time; the problem of the child who has had no previous 
musical training. 

Miss Gertrude O’Leary, Supervisor of Music, Tomah, Wis. 

Results of properly conducted chorus and glee club work; development of 
singers who, when out of school, can do satisfactory work in choirs or 
choruses, or become soloists and chorus leaders. 

Miss Minerva Hall, Supervisor of Music, Lawrence, Kas. 


II. Instrumental Music, (Elk’s Club, opposite Hotel Robidoux). 
Chairman—Mr. Jay W. Fay, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—-Miss Marguerite Grace, Assistant Supervisor of Music, St. Louis. Mo. 


9:00—A. 


The Chairman will introduce the genera] subject by discussing the aims 
of instrumental instruction. 


9:30—B. The Training of Instrumental Supervisors. 


Mr. David E. Mattern, Instrumental Director, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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sand Accompaniments for Singing 
Patriotic, Sacred, and Familiar Songs 


Wherever people are gathered together— 
1 homes, schools, or clubs—city or country 

children or adults—in small or large groups 

for social, religious, or educational pur- 
oses—the singing of our American patriotic, 
red, and old familiar songs, which form 
ch a powerful bond of union and sympathy 
tween all parts of our native land, should 
encouraged. 

These Columbia band accompaniment 
rcordings of forty of America’s best songs, 
mn ten records (four selections on each rec- 
rd), were made under the personal super- 
sion of Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
fusic, University of Wisconsin, who ranks 

»neof the foremostsong leadersin América. 

Chekeys, tempi, and arrangements of these 
lections are the same as those adopted by the 

Committee of the 
Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference. 

These records 
should be of special 
valuetorural schools. 


Let all America 
sing to these 


A pamphlet descriptive of these songs 
will be sent on request 


Columbia band accompaniment records: 


The Star Spangled Banner—(Key) 
Good Night, Ladies A-3107 
Aloha Oc—(Lilluokalani) $1.00 

O Come, All Ye Faithful—(Reading) 
America—(Smith) 
Home, Sweet Home— (Payne) 
Laurie— (Douglass) 
Out on the Deep— (Lohr) 
ttle Hymn of the Republic— (Howe) 


A-3108 
My Old Kentuck Home— (Foster) 7 
Th I 3109 


$1.00 


Believe Me, If A euinn Yo Youn $1.00 


Kesme—(itecte) 
Stars of the Summer Night—(Pease) 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean— (Shaw) 
I Need Thee Every Hour—(Lowry) 
Sweet and Low—(Barnby) 
Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party— (Seeing ne llie 


Home) 


A-3110 
$1.00 


America, the Beautiful—(Ward) 
A Merry Life—(Denza) 

Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber)—(Foster) 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home— 


{a A-3111 
(Lambert), 
Dieter oy | 


A-3112 
$1.00 


Me Only with Thine Eyes—(Johnson) 
Auld And Syne—(Burns) 
The Little Brown Church in the Vale—(Pitts) 
Old Black Joe—(Foster) 
Yankee Doodle A-3113 
Juanita— (Norton) $1.00 
Nearer, My God, to Thee— (Mason) 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Gragnd—(Foster) I anna 


$1.00 


Jingle Bells 

Love’s Old Sweet Song—(Molloy) 
Come, Thou Almighty King—(Wesley) 
Tenting Tonight—( Kittredge) 

Long, Long Ago—(Bayly) A-3115 
Silent Night— (Gruber) $1.00 


My Bonnie 
7 ~Aawe 9 Christian Soldiers—(Sullivan) 
=) A-3116 


Nellie Was a ro Been We 
$1.00 


Levee Song (I’ve Been Wukkin’ on de Railroad) 
Santa Lucia 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department, New York City 





Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


New York City. 





Teachers whe are unable to secure school records 
locally may send orders direct to the Educational 
Department, Columbia Graphophone Company, 


Please send me the following literature : 
(Check subject desired.) 

Band Accompaniment Records 1) 

Children’s Record List 1 

Musical Measurement Manua! [) 








ors fitted with lock and 
ey. 
en shelves for records. 


producer, winding 
ank, and turntable may 
locked in Pushmobile. 


ver Oak or Mahogany. 


New York City 


Educational Department 


Columbia GraphophoneCo. 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Educational Record Catalog 0 
Literature and Music 1) 


ee dene ae nt 


Mention the Journal when you write our 
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10:00—Program by the State Agricultural College Band, Manhattan, Kansas. Mr. 


10 :45—C. 


H. P. Wheeler, Director. 
Is instrumental music in the public schools justified by its actual results? 


Mr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, Director of Music, Washington, D. C. 4 


12:00—Luncheon and Get Acquainted Meeting of Section. 


1:30—Program by High School Orchestra from Parsons, Kansas, Mr. Chas. McCray, 


Director. 


2:15—A. _ Problems of Class Instruction in Instrumental Music. 


2:45—B. 
3:15—C. 


III. Music 


Mr. Joseph E. Maddy, Director of Music, Richmond, Ind. 

The Grade School Orchestra. 

Mr. E. H. Hahnel, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, St. Louis, Mo. 
Material for School and College Bands and Orchestras. 

Mr. Russel V. Morgan, East Technical High School, Cleveland ,Ohio 


The time alloted for the discussion of each subject includes that of the 
speaker and five to ten minutes for discussion from the floor. All super- 
visors and teachers who are doing instrumental work are urged to bring 
to the Conference a written statement of conditions in their schools in 
order that a nation wide survey of instrumental work may be undertaken. 
in the Large High School. (First Presbyterian Church, 7th and Jule Sts., 


two blocks east and one block north of headquarters). 
Chairman—Mr. Frank F. Percival, Director of Music, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Miss Alice E. Jones, Asst. Supervisor of Music, Evanston, IIl. 
9:00—Music as a Feature of High School Work. 
A. The Chairman will introduce the subject by discussing the place of music; 


its relation to the curriculum; its worth as a means of establishing 
morale in the school; its value as a subject from the standpoint of mental 
development; ways in which it can function in the school life. 


. Music and English. 


C. 


Showing how the work of the music and English departments may be 
correlated. 

Mr. Fred G. Smith, Supervisor of Music, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Music in a Boys High School. 

Showing the influence of music on the lives and characters of adolescent 
boys; the phases of music work which are most successful in working 
with boys and the results that are possible. 

Miss. Louise Hannan, Boys Technical High School, Chicago, III. 


9:45—Choral Work in the Large High School. 
A. The place of choral organizations in the high school; shall the work be 


compulsory or elective; time allotments and methods of crediting the 
work; methods of developing interest where no adequate amount of credit 


is given. 
Miss Ruth A. Gibson, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


. Glee Clubs; the place for separate organizations for boys and girls; their 


usefulness from a socializing standpoint; their value as a means of dis- 
covering and developing talent; ways in which they may be made to 
strengthen the work of the music department. 

Mr. R. Lee Osburn, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Ill. 


. Materials; what shall we give our boys and girls to sing?; numbers suit- 


able for study and performance; the influence of carefully selected songs 
from an appreciation standpoint; influence in developing the desire for a 
higher type of music performed by church choirs and choral societies 
outside of school. 

Mr. Carl Borgwald, Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 


10:30—Specific Voice Training in Classes. 
A. A demonstration of the Haywood system of voice training. A group of 


B. 


children from one of the St. Joseph high schools will be used for the 
demonstration. 

Mr. Frederick Haywood, New York City. 

The Class Method as it Works Out in a Large High School. 

Mr. Herbert Davies, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Toledo, Ohio. 


11:15—The Question Box. 


As a means of stimulating free discussion, the old style question box will 
be used. Members are urged to come to the meeting with questions on 
any phase of high school music. These questions will be placed in the 
fone ef the Secretary. Three teachers who have had experience in all 
phases of the work will attempt to give satisfactory answers to the 
questions, 
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Operettas 


That Have An Appealing Charm 


Every Performance a Success 
Just About Ready for Delivery 
The latest by PAUL BLISS, Author of “Pan,” “Feast of the Red Corn,” ete. 


“MOTHER GOOSE SINGING GAMES AND DANCES” 
Selection of these used as PAGEANT by the Play-Grounds of Cincinnati. 
Five thousand children taking part. 


The Willis Music Co. 137 West Fourth Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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RECENT MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


High School Song Book 


Edited by GERTRUDE B. PARSONS, Dept. of Music, 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, California 
Folk songs, community and patriotic songs, sacred choruses, hymns and songs for 
special occasions, Part songs and choruses by standard as well as modern com- 
posers. Selections from light operas. Accompaniments included for all songs, 
unless the voice parts are sufficient for musical completeness, 256 Pages—Cloth, 


New Beacon Octavo THE TRIAL OF JOHN AND JANE 
No. 601. Freedom, Our Queen A Near-Tragedy 
602. The Reveille A Children’s Festival Operetta in One Act 
603. The Dawn Of Peace Libretto by Anna Jane Harnwell 
604. Sons Of The Living Morning Music by Daniel Protheroe 
605. Yea, Tho’ I Walk Time of performance—about an hour 


r THE FROG-PRINCE 
; O f hildren— 
Silver Burdett & Co. eerie talc oy Grimm 
(For Unchanged Voices) 


eerun ‘ Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
NEW YORK Music by William Lester 
CHICAGO Time of performance—Three quarters of 


SAN FRANCISCO an hour 
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Mr. D. H. Cleland, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Oscar Demmler, Fifth Ave. High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. George Krieger, High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
2:00—Luncheon and Get Acquainted Meeting of the Section. 


:30—Music as a Full Credit Earning Subject. 

A. Harmony; the desirability of teaching harmony in such a way that children 

will be able to apply it in compositions. 
Miss Carolyn A. Alchin, Los Angeles, Cal. 

B. Appreciation; its psychological aspects. 

Miss Kathryn H. Baxter, High School, Springfield, Ill. 

School Projects. 

A. The high school stage and its use; various types of musical endeavor 
which lend themselves to stage purposes; the musical organizations in the 
school assembly; concerts, recitals and musical productions as necessary 
features of music work in a large high school. 

Miss Clara Ellen Starr, Northwest High School, Detroit, Mich. 
B. The Musical Memory Contest. 
1. The contest as a means of stimulating interest in music in the city at 
large; its value to the children; permanent results that may come out o* it. 
2. Suggested methods for conducting the contest. 
Mr. Edward Bailey Birge, Director of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 
’. Musie in the Normal School, College and University. (Christ Church, 7th and 
Francis Sts., two blocks east of headquarters). 
Chairman—Miss Alice E. Bivens, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
Secretary—Miss Bertha Linnell, Northfield College, Northfield, Minn. 
9:00—The Curriculum for Music Supervisors. 
A. Has modern educational theory made necessary modifications in the cur- 
riculum for music supervisors? If so, to what extent? 
Mr. R. M. Tunnicliffe, State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
9 :20—Discussion. 


9:30—B. In the curriculum for music supervisors, what should be the entrance re- 
quirements? 
Dr. J. J. Landsbury, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


:50—Discussion. 

:00—C. In the curriculum for music supervisors, how can we maintain a proper 
balance between subjects of a purely musical nature and those of general 
educational value? 

For the Musicians—Mr. Arthur E. Heacox, Professor of Theory, Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 

For the Educators—Mr. John R. Kirk, President, State Teachers’ College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

:00—Discussion. 

1:20—-Music Department Responsibilities. 

A. Is there a place for a course in music appreciation for others than those 
majoring in music? What should be its content and how can it best be 
presented. 

Miss Frances..Dickey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

:40—Discussion. 

:00—Luncheon and Get Acquaintéd Meeting of Section. 

:30—Program by the State Agricultural College Band, Manhattan, Kansas, Harold 
P. Wheeler, Director. 

:00—Music Department Responsibilities. (Continued) 

B. What is the responsibility of the music department in relation to the edu- 
cation department? Shall it insist that some musica] training be required 
of the prospective grade teachers? What should be the content of courses 
for grade teachers? 

Miss Ada Bicking, Supervisor of Music, Evansville, Ind. 

:20—C. What is the responsibility of the music department in relation to extra 
curricular activities? 

Glee Club and Chorus. ‘ 
Mr. Harper C. Maybee, Western State Normal College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Band. 

Mr. H. P. Wheeler, Band and Orchestra Director, State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. . 

Orchestra and Student Musical Productions. 

Mr. Earl V. Moore, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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100,000 SOE 'SS how vicTORY EDITION Now Ready | 


Pric 
Vellum de Luxe Cloth 
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SEND FOR COPY 
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SOLD 


HYMN 


Assembly and 


By C. GUY HOOVER 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 


The ONE BOOK that covers every 
phase of Assembly Singing 


Part Songs Hymns Choruses, 
= S | Patriotic Songs Seriptural 
ao 


e $1.00 Meetings, School Songs, etc. 


OVER 


Collection | 


| REMEMBER— 


We Have Practically EVERYTHING 
KNOWN IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


For Glee Clubs, Chorus, Orchestra Books, 
Collections, Operettas, Cantatas, Folk Games, 
Song Books, Staff Liners, Pitch Pipes, Ba- 
tons, etc., of almost 


All Publishers and Manufacturers 


Thus enabling schools to order ALL SUP- 
PLIES from one source—a plan which 
Save Time and Money 
Besides advantages of real service-informa- 
tion, unbiased advice and help not other- 

wise obtainable 


WRITE US 


for further information and catalogs. 





ound 


1ination 


64 East 


Educational Music Bureauvas se. Chicago 


Street 

















MUSIC RENTED 


CANTATAS, ORATORIOS, OPERA SCORES and ORCHESTRATIONS of all decription supplied for any length 
of time at a fraction ef cost to 


Choral 


64 East Van Buren Street 


Societies, Choirs, School and Orchestral Organizations 


Send for list and circular showing 


plan and terms of rental rates. 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY 





CHICAGO 











































Two 


New Era 
Success¢ 


GLEE CLUB 
Ideal Collection of Trios____ ~~~. 60 
Successor 
CLUB. 
These new issues will be heartily 


— 
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NEW FEARIS BOOKS 
Are Now Ready 

Male Voice Collection’ .60 
or to HIGH SCHOOL 


to GIRLS’ GLEE 


Musical 
Examinations 


How to Study for Them 





welcomed by Supervisors who have 
used the former Fearis books and 
and those who have not, will do well 
to examine. 
Copies sent on approval. 
J. S. FEARIS & BRO., 
4547 N. St. Louis Ave., CHICAGO 














Public Schoel Music Teachers 


We can help you in making your selections. 

But first of all we ask you to investigate 
MUSIC FOUNDATION by Hamilton. 

It teaches the child to appreciate with under- 
standing because it teaches the WHY and the 
HOW of music. 

It teaches the Teacher HOW TO TEACH. 


Send for MUSIC FOUNDATION. 
Teachers’ Manual: 50 cents 
Pupils’ Book 25 cents 
or Write for Circular. 


PUBLISHERS 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
64 Bast Van Buren St. 








Frank wees Mus. Bac. 


Member of el A. G. O. Exami- 
nation Committee 


CLOTH, $1.00 
A short, concise treatise which 
should be read by every stu- 
dent wishing to prepare 
for any musical 
examination 


Sole Agents for 
NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 


THE H.W.GRAY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 








Mention the Journal when you write eur Advertisers. 
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In addition to the sectional meetings on Wednesday of the Conference, 
there will be demonstration of the Beach Tests for Measuring Musical Attain- 
ment. These tests will be given to two groups of children, one of third grade 
age and the other of junior high age. They will be given at some school to be 
selected by Miss Sanford and by Mr. Frank A. Beach, State Normal College, 
Emporia, Kan. These tests are not to be confused with those devised by Prof. 
Seashore. The latter are for the measurement of innate musical ability. The 
purpose of the Beach tests is to discover what the child actually knows about 
music. They are similar in purpose to the Courtis tests in arithmetic, the Mon- 
roe tests in reading, the Thorndike tests for writing or any of the various tests 
or scales by which children are measured. 

Music supervisors who wish to investigate the merits of a system which 
has been devised for the purpose of enabing them to learn just how much 
musicianship school music teaching develops, will be interested in seeing 
Mr. Beach conduct his tests. 


Railroad Chairmen of Special Traveling Groups. 


Those of you who ‘must travel from a distance to the Conference will want 
to meet your friends en route. You will find below a list of Conference repre- 
sentatives who may be consulted about train reservations out of various rail 
centers: Chicago—Mr. Chas. E. Lutton,)Clark Teachers Agency, 64 East Van 
Burren St.; Cleveland—Mr. Ralph Wright, Supervisor of Music, Lorain, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh—Mr. Oscar Demmler, Fifth Ave. High School, Pittsburgh; Cincin- 
nati—Miss E. Jane Wisenall, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. 
Louis—Glenn Tindall, McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo.; Nashville,— 
Mr. D. R. Gebhart, Peabody Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn.; Denver— 
W. A. White, Supervisor of Music, Denver, Col.; Lincolhn—H. O. Ferguson, 
Director of Music, Lincoln, Neb.; Des Moines—A. H. Smith, Supervisor of 
Music, Des Moines, Iowa; Omaha—Juliet McCune, Supervisor of Music, 


Omaha, Neb.; Minneapolis-St. Paul—Earl H. Baker, 3800 Columbus Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas—Sudie L. Williams, Supervisor of Music, Dallas, 
Tex.; Rochester—C. H. Miller, Director of Music, Municipal Bldg., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


SUPERVISORS ORCHESTRA 


Revised to February 18. If there are omissions or corrections, write Russell 


V. Morgan, 1871 E. 81st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

VIOLIN—Allison, Gladys H., Marshall, Ill.; Anderson, Ruth, Minneapolis, Minn.; Baker, 
Berger C., Des Moines, Ia.; Borgwald, Carl, Duluth, Minn.; Boyle, Imogene, Warrens- 
burg, Mo.; Brown, Robert H., Kansas City, Mo.; Cotton, Mrs. Homer E., Evanston, Il; 
Delbridge, Lucy, Greeley, Colo.; Dillard, V. E., Washington, Ind.; Dye, Florence, Akron, 
Ohio; Early, Gertrude, A, Selma, Ala.: Egger, Helen, Pekin, Ill.; Froehlich, F. Wm., 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Gordon, Edgar B., Madison, Wis.; Grace, Marguerite, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Griffith, Chas. Jr., Boston, Mass.; Hahnel, Eugene M., St. Louis, Mo.; Hamann, Elizabeth, 
Jeneva, Neb.; Hannen, Helen M., Manhattan, Kans.; Hassinger, Ethel, Manhattan, Kans.; 
Heins, Donald, Ottawa, Canada; Heise, Flora W.. Seymour, Wis.; Hogan, J. Abbie Clark, 
Junction City, Kans.; Horn, Jessie, Florence, Ala.; Hunter, W. E., Wayne, Neb.; Joer- 
dens, Marie Edith, Port Washington, Wis.; Kemmerer, Mildred, Aflentown, Pa.; Kretz, 
Jean, Loogootee, Ind.; Kutschinski, C. D.,. Marysville, Mo.; Long, Hazel G., Akron, Ohio; 
McCampbell, @. D., Cameron, Mo.; Marsh, L. J., Rochester, N. Y.; O’Reilly, Ruth M., La 
Mars, Iowa; Odenbrett, Marjorie, Sheboygan, Wis.; Owen, Ethel, Falls City, Neb.; Parke, 
Chas. E., Columbus, Neb.; Peters, Conway, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Plass, Madge, Stroms- 
berg, Neb.; Purdy, Maude, Minneapolis, Minn.; Richmond, Geraldine, Henry, Ill.; Suther- 
land, Jean, Hamilton, Canada; Tuller, Curtis W., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Wallin, Mara- 
quita, Highland Park, Mich.; Wise, W. F., Anderson, Ind, 

VIOLA—Frederick, Walter H., Oberlin, Ohio; Kinnear, Wm. B., Larned, Kans.; .far- 
lett, Edna, Richmond, Ind.; Mattern, D. E., Ithaca, N. Y.; Milam, Mrs. A. B., Beaumont, 
Texas; Miller, Chas. H., Rochester, N. Y.; Norton, W. W., Milwaukee, Wis.; Righter, 
Chas. Jr., Lincoln, Neb.; Shisler, Earl, Akron, Ohio; Stuber, Ben F., Akron, Ohio; 
Winkler, Theo., Sheboygan, Wis. 

CELLO—Crissman, Catherine, Marysville, Kans.; Drusch, Flora, Malden, Mo.; Gat- 
wood, E. J., Angola, Ind.; Halstead, E. E., Warren, Ohio; Humberger, Frank, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Morse, Sydney, Minneapolis, Minn.; Newton, Esther J., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Powers, J. Harold, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Swihart, J. L., Evanston, Ill. 

BASS—Beck, Paul E., Harrisburg, Pa.; Carey, Bruce A., Hamilton, Canada; Clarke, 
Harry F., Cleveland, Ohio; Embs, Anthony, Chicago, Ill.; Heacox, Prof. A., Oberlin, Ohio; 
McCauley, Lee C., Crawfordsville, Ind.; Miessner, W. Otto, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Just Out 
Indian Operetta 


The Pioneer’s Papoose 


A light opera unique. Wholesome 
merriment and plenty of action. Lively, 
catchy melodies. Excellent for inside or 
outside performance. Boys’ part fine. 
Send for your examination copy. 


—_————e =e —-—.— 


Other operettas successfully staged 
Examination copies obtainable 


Isle of Chance 
Polished Pebbles 
Windmills of Holland 


Love Pirates of Hawaii 


| 
Myers & Carrington x 
» Redwood City, California | °' 
, Post Office Box Q 
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HARP—Campe, Henri F., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


FLUTE—Fouser, Chas. E., Wayne, Neb.; Lehman, W. H., DesMoines, Iowa; Moffett, 
Luther, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Quayle, Harry, Pontiac, Mich.; Wheeler, Harold P., 


Manhattan, Kan. 


CLARINET—Amos, George, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Beattie, John, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Dougan, Roy E., Lakewood, Ohio; Frederick, W., Oberlin, Ohio; Percival, Frank, Indian- 


apolis, Ind.; Clark, J. E., Marshalltown, Iowa, 

OBOE—Jones, D. E., Taylor, Pa.; Maddy, J. E., Richmond, Ind.; Tindall, Glenn M., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BASSOON—kKutschinski, C. D., Maryville, Ohio; Maddy, J. E., Richmond, Ind. 


TRUMPET—Brirklow, R. A., Seymour, Ind.; Clute, 8. A., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Green, 
E., Marion, Ohio; Hunt, Raymond, Greeley, Colo.; LaChat, I. W., Cambridge, Ohio; 


Tubbs, F. A. Bryan, Ohio. 


HORN—Gates, Philip P., Hagerstown, Ind.; Johnstone, A. E.; St. Louis, Mo.; Krieger, 
George, Minneapolis, Minn.; McConathy, Osbourng Evanston, IIL; Stopher, H. W., 


Baton Rouge, La. 
TROMBONE—Bonecutter, Gertrude, Baldwin, Kan.; Fay, Jay W., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Sloane, Ralph C., Elkhart, Ind.; Smith, Herman F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TUBA—Stoddard, L. F., Ames, lowa, 
PERCUSSION—Bason, Nils, Fargo, N. D.; Beery, Leon F., La Crosse, Wis. 


PIANO—Braun, Robert, Pottsville, Pa., Weaver, Paul. J., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


WHY GO TO ST. JO? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


(Editor’s Note: Upward of a hundred letters have come to the Editor from enthu- 
siastic Conference members who are anxious to persuade some of you timid or 
doubting fricads to join the great gathering on April 4th. Space forbids publishing all 
the letters or, in fact, giving all of those which have been selected as presenting the 
greatest variety of appeals. The editorial blue pencil has been used freely—sometimes 
deleting three-fourths of what was written. But every one was so willing to be used 
for the good of the cause that the Editor not only dares to go to our Conference but 
even looks forward with a smile to meeting these generous contributors. He might 
add, as another reason for going to St. Joseph,—‘“There all sins are forgiven the 

.) 


erring.” P. W. 

W. D. Monnier, Hartford, Conn.: The good from the Philadelphia meeting 
has lasted all the year. There is no question if one does not keep up going to 
stimulating meetings at least once a year that it is far easier to get in a rut 
and stay there than to get out of a rut and be up to date. The supervisor who 
has a nervous breakdown is always the one who has labored too continuously 
on one line without a change of mental activities. Our motto should be ‘‘Go 
to St. Jo and keep out of-a rut.” 

Herman E. Owen, San Francisco, Calif.: The principal word which Calli- 
fornia wishes to send to the Conference at this time is to remember that we 
are a part of the United States, and that we expect the annual meeting to come 
this way soon. Why not next year? Since people like to come to California 
I believe the attendance would be just as large as if held in the East. Several 
of our supervisors are planning to attend the St. Joseph meeting. I hope to 
be one of the number. As one of the teachers from the southern part of the 
state wrote me recently, ‘‘the schedule of meetings seems to be so worth while 
that we cannot afford to stay away.’’ I shall take my clarinet along and add 
a little to Earhart’s orchestra. 

Anton H. Embs, Louisville, Ky.: Organization is essential if a great enter- 
prise is to be pushed to success. Unfortunately musicians have never borne a 
great reputation for “sticking together” and, in the language (paraphrased) of 
the politicians, “now is the time for all good Supervisors to come to aid of the 
Party” and show their loyalty and goodwill by answering “present” when the 
roll is called at our next great assemibly. 

Lorena Tomson, Hattiesburg, Miss.: I go to the National meetings because 
I cannot afford to miss them. I need the inspiration of meeting others doing 
the same kind of work I am doing. 
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‘ ROCKFORD and ROCK ISLAND 


ADOPT 


THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 





AMELIA E. DENEWETH, SUPERVISOR, ROCKFORD, says: 


‘‘The Hollis Dann Music Course teaches song interpretation and musical 
appreciation through its abundance of beautiful and artistic song material, 
and also provides thorough instruction in the technical side of musie. 


Eye and ear training are definitely related and so clearly presented that 
the grade teacher can carry on the work successfully. The melodies carry 
their own harmonies, the stress and accent of words and music coincide, 
the material encourages and promotes the best tone production, the course 
provides a book for each grade, and thus the children look forward to their 
new music book as they do to their new reader. 


The teaching plan in the manual gives abundant material for daily lessons 
with concise suggestions for its presentation. In my judgment The Hollis 
Dann Music Course more nearly meets our needs than any other.’’ 


E. C. FISHER, SUPERINTENDENT, ROCK ISLAND, says: 

‘‘This is to advise you that after a careful study of all music books 
presented for our consideration. The Hollis Dann Music Course was 
unanimously the choice of our committee on first ballot. The adoption 
includes Dann’s Junior Songs.’’ 


Other important adoptions of one or more books: of The Hollis Dann 
Music Course recently made in the Central West are— 


Austin, Minnesota Cherokee, Iowa Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manistee, Michigan Northfield, Minnesota Champaign, Illinois 

St. Cloud, Minnesota Boise, Idaho Ironwood, Michigan 
Mankato, Minnesota Winona, Minnesota Grinnell, lowa 


Duluth, Minnesota Ft. Dodge, lowa 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Jamestown, North Dakota 
Peoria, Illinois Seattle, Washington 
Trenton, Missouri Ashland, Wisconsin River Falls, Wisconsin 
Pullman, Washington Ottomwa, Iowa Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Fairbault, Minnesota Minot, North Dakota WallaWalla, Washington 
Rupert, Idaho Twin Falls, Idaho St. Joseph, Missouri 
Appleton, Wisconsin Albion, Idaho Mobridge, South Dakota 
Red Wing, Minnesota Ripon, Wisconsin Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Springfield, [llinois Centerville, lowa Rapid City, South Dakota 
Bessemer, Michigan Keokuk, Iowa Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Manitou, Colorado York, Nebraska Clinton, Illinois 

New York AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Chicago 330 East 22nd Street 

Boston CHICAGO, ILL. 

Atlanta 
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Helene Saxby, Tampa, Fla.: The meeting ofethe Supervisors National Con- 
ference will this year be held at St. Joseph, Mo., and each and every member 
of the Conference should, if possible, attend. A supervisor requires a broad 
vision. In no way can he acquire this so well as in association with other minds. 
Music can be made one of the most ennobling of subjects. Happy is he 
who aspires most, to reach the summit of his goal. 

Nelle M. Cockey, Hutchinson, Kans.: After being present at the wonderful 
and enthusiastic meeting held in Philadelphia, which was my first opportunity of 
attending the M. S. N. C., I could not miss this meeting. 1 expect to help 
with my presence and influence in urging others to attend. 

Nellie L. Glover, Akron, Ohio: My reasons for “Going to St. Joseph” are 
my needs for inspiration, which is to be gained by getting away from my own 
job and seeing and hearing what new things the others are thinking and doing. 

Inez Field Damon, Lowell, Mass.: Public School Music supervision is the 
most interesting thing in the world, for it is dealing with a form of education 
whose potentialities we are but beginning to glimpse. To measure up to these 
privileges the Music Supervisors of the country must take cousel together that 
they may present a solid and convincing front to the business and educational 
world. The opportunity for this is the St. Joseph meeting. 

Thomas Chilvers, Dertoit, Mich.: Can’t say anything more than that all our 
teachers would attend the Music Teachers’ National Conference if possible. 
Four or five of them are going anyway, and I will surely be there. If the 
meeting did no more than to have old friends meet again, if would have at- 
tained its object. 

Catherine E. Strouse, Emporia, Kansas: I can think of but one reason for 
not going,—lIllness. 

Robert G. McCutchan, Green Castle, Ind.: Of course I am going to St. 
Joe.. I am wondering of there is any good reason why any Supervisor in the 
Middle West should stay away from St. Joe. surely not on account of expenses. 
There are some things that one cannot afford not to do. 

M. Teresa Finn, St. Louis Mo.: If you need relaxation, a cheap trip, and 
a social time; 

If you wish practical demonstration school room singing, and delightful con- 
certs of 7th and &th grade; 

If you need broadening as an Educator ; 

If you wish discussion of the Junior High School problems ; 

If you need to hear speakers and Supervisors from New York, Mass., La., 
Minn., Wis., Iowa, Ill. and Mo.; 

[f you wish an inspiration concert with the three artists—Shattuck, pianist ; 
Macbeth, soprano, and Seagel, baritone; 

If you wish to play in a Supervisors’ Orchestra ; 

If you care to sing under that most magnetic of leaders, Peter Dykema; 

If you wish to meet the finest men and women in the country, and the makers 
of the future American music ; why—again—Go To St. Jo. 

Elizabeth Carmichael, Fort Dodge, lowa: I cannot afford not to attend. I 
have formed the habit of going, and I need the inspiration gained by attendance. 
And, I want to help “put Iowa on the map” at the Conference. 

Alice Rogers, Davenport, Iowa: If you are an up to date supervisor of 
music you cannot afford not to ge to St. Joseph because you need the inspira- 
tion and broadening of vision to be derived from attending such a meeting. 
If you are a director of music in a big school system and looking for a wide 
awake teacher or are yourself a wide awake teacher and looking for a better 
position and larger opportunity, you cannot afford not to go to St. Joseph. 
The Music Supervisors’ Association thru its most efficient Educational Coun- 
cil, is doing such a big work in promoting the cause Of music education through- 
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WHEN ? 


i! April 4 to 8, 1921 


| WHERE? 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


WHAT? 


Music Supervisors’ National Conference 


WHO? 


All progressive music supervisors in America 


WHY ? 


School music is developing more rapidly 
than ever before in its history. These 
meetings are the nucleus of the best 
advanced thought on the subject. No 
supervisor can afford to miss the inspira- 
tion and information to be gained. 


Last year’s epoch-marking Conference in Philadelphia 
will never be forgotten, but from the impetus gained there 


the St. Joseph meeting should be still digger 
and better / 

The Victor is proud to be an integral 
factor in the newly-awakened music con- 
sciousness ofthe country. We shall be there 
to greet all of our old friends and to meet 
many new ones. 

This is a cordial invitation for you to visit 
PARLOR C, MEZZANINE FLOOR, HOTEL 
RoOBIDOUX. Our representatives will welcome 
you, show you the latest phases of practical 
teaching with the Victrola, and give you 

a suggestions for putting 
ey into practice the many 

i splendid things you 
aa} dt will learn at the Con- 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE” ference. 


ESS. G. G. FES. CEM, Educational Department 
This trademark and the trademarked 


word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO Camden, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 





“« 











Victrola XXV 
ially 
manufactured for 
School use 


This is the instrument 
that is used in thousands 
of schools. Many years’ 
experience has proved it 
is the instrument best 
adapted to all-round 
school use 

When the Victrola is 
not in use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 
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out the United States that you cannot afford not to be in direct touch with the 
latest developments and add your bit to the splendid work that is being done 

J. Powell Jones, Cleveland, Ohio: Reason 1. I want to meet “you” and 
the ‘‘others’’ once more. 2. To sub off the rust of fogyism which gathers on 
all of us, more or less, throughout the year. 3. Most important of all—To 
invite the Conference to Cleveland in 1922. Why? Because we have every- 
thing any other city can boast—and because we can, show you music that will 
compare with the best—the average—and the poorest in the country. Who 
else would confess to the last? OTHER REASONS will be given in St. Joe 
when I get there. 

Minnie Taylor, Leavenworth, Kan.: I spent a delightful day last November 
visiting the St. Joseph schools in company with Miss Sanford, and if the 
Conference offered no other attraction, the practical work demonstrated in the 
class room will repay any supervisor fully for the effort and expense inci 
dental to the trip. 

Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I.: I expect to go to St. Joe-and 
play in the orchestra or sing in the chorus, according to which would be most 
helpful. I notiecd the last Journal had no one for Tuba but a large number of 
violins. It is a long way to tote a Tuba but if it is needed I shall be glad to 
do it. If you don’t want the Tuba I will play second fiddle, dance, sing, or 
do anything to add to the gaiety of nations. 

Osbourne McConathy, Evanston, Ill.: It seems to me no longer appropriate 
to write a letter to our genial editor of the Journal to tell why I am going to 
the Supervisors’ Conference. For a number of years I have written such a 
letter. But I feel that the time has come to shift the emphasis and to require 
absentees to explain why they remain away from the Conference. Today 
attendance at the Conference means everything it has ever meant, and infinitely 


more. Today attendance has become a compelling duty. 





Mc Coy’s Accumulative Harmony 


What makes this book valuable is its sweeping 
away of the old prejudice that harmony is a 
mysterious and well-nigh incomprehensible subject by 
establishing a direct, tangible, cumulative process of 
theory and practice. 
Points Which Command Attention 

1. The evolving of melodies from harmonic structures. 

2. A tabulated system of modulation to directly related keys considered 

harmonically and melodically. 

2. A consistent recognition of this: that the dependence of a key upon an 
assured Dominant chord for positive identification is justification 
for assuming that the appearance of such a chord serves fully to 
identify a key. 

4. The harmonization of melodies by the three-point mode, involving 
the grouping of all chords into three general harmonic families. 
5. The use made of the secondary chords of the Sub- 
dominant, Tonic, and Dominant which, though novel, 
is simple and of superior practicability. 


Over 2,000 copies in use in the schools of 
California in the school year 1920-1921. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 
LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOL SONGS 


Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, 
High School, 10 cents each 
Combined Edition—40 cents 

Popular Songs I and II 

Arranged for unchanged voices with 

Optional Bass part—10 cents each 
Combined Edition—30 cts. 

School Cantatas 
‘Old School Days”—easy—50cts. 


Manual for Teachers 
25 cents 
1st to 8th Grades inclusive 


Ten Concert Choruses for Ladies 


Voices 


Selected from the Great May Festival 


Collection 
Average price 10cts. each 


Fairbank’s Patriotic Song Collection 


Ten songs—25cts. 





“The Pioneers”—more difficult—60cts, L : 
Easily costumed and great money U. S. Musie Roll No. 9896—75cts. 
makers Red Bird Waltz—very popular 


H. W. FAIRBANKS PUBLISHING CO., Auburn Park Sta, Chicago 











IF YOU ARE USING 
GAMBELIZED MUSIC 


Tell Your Friends How Securely 


the leaves are held together and how easily they turn. 

The hinge is both Accident Insurance and Life Insurance as it 
prevents the accident and prolongs the life. 

Whatever your selection of music may be—order the copies 
Gambleized. The hinge solves the vexing problem of lost leaves. 
The additional cost for hinging octavo is but 2c per copy when 
music is ordered through usWe carry a complete line and later to 
the special needs of Supervisors, always 
willing to send On approval Music for your inspection. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


Publishers and General Dealers 





4 GAMBLEIZED 
SHEET MUSIC 





67 E. VanBuren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The 
Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, Manager 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 





Training School for Supervisors of 
| Music in public schools. Co-educa- 
tional. High School course required 
for entrance. Voice, Violin, Pipe-or- 
gan, Harmony, Form, History, Ear 
Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Or- 
chestra Conducting. Limited to 65. 
Personal attention. Catalog. 


49 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 


has filled more music positions 
than any other Agency. We 
never advertise what positions 
we fill and all business is confi- 
dential. Mr. Lutton will attend 
the St. Joseph Convention. 
Send for our Music blank, mail 
it to us and arrange for an in- 
terview in St. Joseph. NO 
REGISTRATION FEE. 














Orchestra Parts 


Adapted to your needs and at a low cost 


BOHEMIAN GIRL—BELLS 
CORNEVILLE — CHIMES 
NORMANDY — PIRATES 
PENZANCE—MIK ADO— 
PINAFORE 


For these and other orchestra needs for Bir- 
chard and other publications write 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY 
1 Beacon St., Boston. Mass. 


Permanent registration in- 
cludes membership in all seven 


offices. 


Steinway Hall, Chicago 
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Mabelle Glenn, Bloomington, Ill.: I have never missed a Musical Supervisors’ 
National Conferene since my first at Minneapolis and what is more I never 
expect to miss one. When one has to furmish the ideas and enthusiasm 
for the Music Department of a Public School System and the Methods De 
partment of a College, one has to occasionally go to the source of supply. How 
very interesting must be those persons who do not need to gather ideas and 
inspiration from the outside! I must confess to have picked up most of my 
ideas and work at the National Meetings. 

John C. Kendel, Greeley, Colo.: Those Who Should Not Go to St. Joseph 
1. Those who are dead ones. 2. Those who think their one and only metho 
is essential to the musical salvation of America. 2. Those who want to bury 
their head like the ostrich. 4. Those who know all there is to know and can 
gain nothing from the association with the other members,of their profession 
5. Those who reeived all needed inspiration thirty years ago and think nothing 
inspirational musically has happened since the “good old days”. 

Beryl M. Harrington, Burlington, Vt.: There is every reason, friends, why 
‘we should try to go to St. Joseph; even we who live in the East. See how 
our western members flocked to Philadelphia. 

Paul E. Beck, Harrisburg, Pa.: No other agency so renews the spirit of one’s 
enthusiasm for work as dees our Annual Conference. I know that the Con- 
ference can easily proceed without me but I cannot get on without the Confer- 
ence. 


Alice E. Bivins, Greensboro, N. C.: “A Golden Dream was sent to dreamers 
two; one scorned the dream, the other made it true.” Let no Supervisor be 
the scorner of this dream which comes to us each year in the looking forward 
to our National Conference. Let each one Make it true. 

Charles H. Farnsworth, New York City: Anyone who has attended the 
Music Supervisors Conference will realize from experience better than anything 


that can be said, the professional value of going. But, many who are on the 
verge of going for the first time may feel inclined to put it off, owing to the 
fact that travelling is more expensive than ever and that the conferenc is not 
being held in a city like Philadelphia, that made the finest musical opportuni- 
ties of the country possible. But the success of a conference is in the loyalty 
of the spirit of those that attend and I am confident that everyone that goes 
to the St. Joseph meetings will declare them to be the best yet held, simply 
because those that are there will be inspired by a genuine professional spirit 
and feeling of comradeship that will give to all the gatherings a warmth and 
interest that are very often lacking, where the outside attractions are great. 

Burton Scales, Philadelphia, Pa.: In every fifty-two weeks your Phila- 
delphian owes himself a week off, at least, to go away to get a good look 
at himself and his home town through the eyes of other folks. That is 
reason erough for packing my trunk for the geographical center of the great 
U. S. the first week in April. The trip also affords an excellent excuse for a 
complete new outfit of clothes, always a hard proposition—for a man at least 
—to put over with the rest of the family! Handsome as we Philadelphians 
naturally are, with our Apolloesque bodies dressed in a new Spring suit we 
are bound to make a tremendous hit with the Middle West. Returning with 
our minds dressed up in the latest. styles of new thought we will make an éven 
bigger hit back home, thereby increasing our reputation as a prophet. Either 
way you look at it this trip is a winner. 

Ernest G. Hesser, Albany, N. Y.: It’s a long, long way from Albany, N. Y.., 
to St Joseph, but I AM GOING. It will cost me a lot in time and money but 
I figure that it is time and money well spent. I have been going every year 
for the past seven or eight Years and nothing will keep me from going this 
year. I WILL SEE YOU IN ST. JOSEPH. 
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These beoks are in use by mere than 200@ public schools, high schools, 
NOT celleges, nermal scheols, universities, convents, amateur orchestras. Are 
yeu ene of them? If net, why net start at ence and become one of the 
users ef these fameus erehestra books from which the scholars can learn more in six 
mouths than frem ether beeks im twe years. The frst vielim parts are arranged in the 
first pesitien througkent. 





EDITION OF 


Beginners & Advance 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
UP-TO-DATE INSTRUMENTATION— (cin Ouinate, 2d hon 


dolin, Sole Obligate Vielins, 2nd Vielin, 3rd Vielin er Viela in treble clef, Viela, Cello, Bass 
Flute, Piccolo, Obee, First Bb Clarinet, Second Bb Clarinet, Basseen, First Bb Cernet, 2nd 
Bb Cornet, Trembene bass clef, Trembone, treble clef, Baritene bass clef, Baritene treble 
clef, Euphenium bass clef, Euphonium treble clef, Bb Base bass.clef, Bb Bass tréble clef, 
Drums, Altes er Herns in Eb, C Saxophone, Soprano Saxophene in Bb, Tener Saxephene in 
Bb, Alto Saxephene Eb, Baritone Saxaphone in Eb, Piano acc. er Organ part. The Piano 
or Organ has the melodies cued in and can also be used as cenducter’s part. 








Ist Violin, Vielin Obligate, Solo Obligate Vio- 


FOR VIOLIN CLASSES —iins (ist and 2nd), with or without Piano or 


Organ, but you can add any of the above parts. 


FOR BEGINNERS 36—Diana Overture.... — 


- — ' March.... 
to 10—Guide Exercises...,,...... Emil Ascher 36—Sextette, from “Lec Donizetti! 
11—Fox and Goose e Foiks Song 39—Jolly Captain—Marc .H. 
12—German March Son Folks Song *40—Echoes from eome (Eco di Napoli), 
13—How Can 1 Leave Thee........... Kuecken Emi! Ascher 
14—Biue Bellis ef Scotland Scotch Song Medley Overture, introducing: Margarita 

Waltz. .......-.«-se0ees.-Emil Ascher Farewell to Naples (Addio a_ Nay oli). 
Emil Ascher Marie, Marie, O Sole Mie, A Frangtsa, 

Emil Ascher Santa Lucia, Funnicull, Funnicula. 
186—Air from “Rigoletto” G., Verdi *41—Grand Opera Selection Emil Ascher 
19—The Dream Waitz Emil Ascher Intreducing: Lucia di Lammermoor, Bohe- 
20—True Love Mazurka (Three Step), — mian Girl, Poet and Peasant, agg 

mii Asche reare Hoffman, Fats 
2!1—Our Beys and Girls ef cae, March, " _ a ee " 

mil Ascher *42— 1 verture), 
22—Moonlight Schettische s+. Emil Ascher Dear "ows Watand (atey © Em Recher 
23—Cupid’s gd aeete Emil Ascher Introducing: Rustic, Ceme Back to Erin, 

24—Norma Ma --V. Bettini Wearing ef the Green, Barndoer, Believe 
25—Minuet rem “Den Juan” W. A. Mozart Me if All Those Endearing Young Charme, 
26—Boys’ Brigade March Percy Wenrich Miss McLeod’s Reel, The Last Rese of 
a ~ Tag ef America ver — J ie Summer, Garry Owen, 2 (March), 
verture scher 43— arc 
Intreducing: Our Flag is There, Old Folks a oe Ve yo 
at Home (Swanee River), Tramp! Tramp! 
Fah a a = pa gp hee hag 4 errs Hal- 
eluja centuc me, He's a 
Jolly Good Fell llow. es y me ADVANCED No, 
*28—American National Meloales edie 
(Overture) l= u y coho? 44—Our onesie March..... oy ine 
Introducing: Yankee Deafie, America (My 45—Humoreske - Emit Ascher 
Country, ‘Tis ef Thee), Marching Thro’ 46—Junior Marc nt eet mp poe 
Georgia. Maryland, My Maryland. The Pet. 47—Barcarelie, = ales o ° ar Se 
nite an ue ‘elumbia, e Gem of the 
a , . 48—Metropeiitan Life March....... hea oo 4 
Ocean), Hatl Celumbia (The President's 4—Anvit ‘Chorus, frees 08 Troveters. x Verdi 


March). Dixie, The Star Spangted Banner 
Emil Ascher 50—Skipper Marc 


51—Pitgrim } ak from Veuubaa 


ADVANCED No. 1 52—Cleepatra Gavotte Reenerall Aecher 








30—Cadets’ Drill Maroh. _ bouts A. Orumnhelier 63—Sweet Melody Waltz....... eves Emil Ascher 
31—Young Marshall Marc H. Engeimann 64—Largo ; Handel 
32—Miserere, from “ti Trovatcre”. ...G. Verdi 
33—Fiower Seng Gustave Lange 6e—War Merch of the Priests, from Atha- 
344—Alice, Where Art Thou? Romance, F. Mendelssohn 
Emil Aecher . F. von Suppe 


35—The Lereley—Felk Song Fr. Sticher 


All of the above pieces are very easily and effectively arrang.d in progressive order. 
Try them and you will never want to play any others. 


h ion, 55 

PRICES FOR SINGLE NUMBERS oe. rece eea 
with a *, 75 cents each. 

Piano accompaniment. Organ er Conductor’s Part, 15 cents*each. All other ,parts, 10c each. 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


John J. Dawson, Montclair, N. J.: Music with us takes a very subordinate 
place in the curriculum since it is not required for promotion. This does not 
mean that our people are indifferent to good school music, but that the accom- 
plishment of results has been left largely to the supervisor’s own devices. 
Recognizing this as a more or less constant condition I decided that it was 
necessary to devise some means by which, or through which, the interest of 
the pupils as a whole would be stimulated to a high degree of effort. I finally 
hit upon the plan of having a competitive examination in the elemerttary 
grades of the whole town and awarding a banner to the class of each grade 
which stood highest in accomplishment. The Superintendent warmly sup- 
ported the idea and requested that the list of aggregate credits be supplied to 
him for his files. This plan began in 1913 and has continued ever since; cer- 
tain changes and improvements have been made as suggested by experience. 
It only remains to say that this plan has worked wonders for us, and pro- 
duced results in interest, effort, enthusiasm, and spirit which we thought im- 
possible some years ago. We have been vitalized—both pupils, teachers and 
principals have rsponded to it, and even many parents have shown their inter- 
est. We may not be making musicians as such but we are making our pupils 
like music through the personal making of it themselves. I shall be glad to 
send to any of my fellow supervisors who are interested, complete details 
of my plan together with specimen examination papers. 

Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa.: All of us are using Old Folks at Home and 
its companion songs, so we are all interested in the movement described below 
in a letter which our Pittsburgh Musicians’ Club has recently sent out. To 
Pittsburgh Music Lovers: To conserve the Foster name and tradition in his 
home town the Musicians Club has established the Stephen C. Foster Memorial 
Fund. To raise money for this fund the Club will present the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, with Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist, in Carnegie Music Hall on’ the evening of Tuesday, February 1st. The 
Musicians Club has secured this unique attraction upon a basis which makes 
it possible to realize a very generous sum) of money for its Foster Memorial 
Fund. 

Winnifred Smith, Cicero, Ill.: In some communities, as in our own, due to 
shifting population, it is exceedingly hard for the director of music to keep in 
touch with the talent in a large high school. This year we had each child fill 
out a blank asking for information regarding previous instrumental training 
and desire to study now. The blank offered no inducement to students who 
had no available instrument. Yet, of all returned questionaires, 65% were 
positive, i e., studied music or wished-+to. The answers justified the employing 
of a band man in addition to the present instructor of orchestra classes but 
the most significant result was absolutely unexpected. Talent, some of it in 
the Senior class, was revealed to the school for the first time. By shifts in 
lesson periods and adjustments here and there, these people are coming into 
the bands and orchestras. All the answers have been classified and placed on 
file. They promise much for J. Sterling Morton’s instrumental classes. At 
present the “umpaks” of the band rival the hammers of the art metal class 
on third floor. 





Baritones, attention! Would you like to hear the solo in “The Peace 
Pipe” sung by a single voice? We may do it that way at St. Joseph. Get 
yourself ready if you are interested. 

If you want to travel to St. Joseph with companion spirits write to the 
railroad chairman for your vicinity. See President Beattie’s special list for 
names and addresses. 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, Director 
Cc. A. SINK, Secretary 


Courses in 
THEORY and COMPOSITION, 
ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN 
and all Orchestral Instruments 


Public School Music Course 
GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, Head 


Two and Three Year Courses, re- 
quiring high school diploma for en- 
trance. Certificate, diploma and 
State Certificate upon completion of 
courses. 

Suojects: Methods of teaching and 
practice in all elementary school 
grades, School Management, WPar 
Training and Melody Writing, Sight 
Singing, Chorus Conducting, Har- 
mony, Instrumentation, Music Ap- 
preciation, Methods in teaching Har- 
mony, Music Appreciation and Voice 
in the high school, and plans for 
conduct of orchestra, chorus, glee 
clubs, instrumental classes and ap- 
plied music credit courses. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 26. 
Eight weeks of intensive work in 
which the student may follow a pre- 


scribed course, or take such sub- 
jects as he may suggest. 








SUMMER SESSION 1921 


JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 


LAW SCHOOL, JUNE 20 TO AUG. 26 


All Colleges and Schools of the 
University offer courses which lead 
to bachelor’s and higher degrees. 

Teachers’ Courses in high-school 
subjects. Strong programs in all 
academic departments. Exceptional 
reasearch facilities. 


COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY MUSIC 
Practical instrumentation, apprecia- 
tion, harmony, and advanced theory 
of music. Single fee of $20 entitles 
student to all courses in School of 
Music and in other colleges; mod- 
erate fees for private lessons in 
piano, voice, and band and orchestra 
instruments. Summer credits may 
be applied to two-year course, lead- 
ing to a certificate; or to four-year 
course leading to a degree of Bach- 

elor of Music. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE . 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee, $20, for all courses except 
Law (10 weeks), $32. Announce- 
ments now ready. Address: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, 
UNIVERSITY, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OFFERS courses in Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Violincello, Theory and 
Composition leading to academic degrees. Three years’ Puble School 
Music Course, embracing Community Music. A thorough Preparatory 


School for Beginners and Children. 
Liberal Arts without extra cost. 


Literary Studies in the College of 


THE SCHOOL maintains a professional String Quartette, a Symphony 
Orchestra of eighty-five, a Junior Orchestra of thirty-five, and a Cap- 
pella Choir of thirty. These, with the presence of the Evanston Musical 
Club and the great North Shore Music Festival, offer an inspiring 
environment. The faculty numbering thirty-five, and the student body, 
numbering seven hundred, occupy three well-appointed buildings. For 
bulletin giving detailed information address, 


PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dean 


Evanston, Illinois 


IN ADDITION to the School of Music, Northwestern University maintains Col- ; 
leges of Liberal Arts and Engineering, Schools of Education, Medicine, Law, 
Dentistry, Commerce, Oratory and Graduate School. 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 


By T. P. GIDDINGS, Head of Music Dept., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Earl L. BAKER, Supervisor of School Music, West High School 


(Continued from January issue) 


Personnel of Chorus 

It is better to have all the students of the high school together in one chorus 
than to have them separated according to years. The music will be better and 
also the school program easier to make out. Instead of a course of music study 
for four separate years, it is better to outline a flexible course of study in a four- 
year cycle. There are a number of good reasons for this. The pupils will 
respond best to music that is difficult and of high quality. The older voices 
must be in the chorus to make this more difficult music sound well. For instance, 
the Hallelujah from the Messiah will sound pretty thin with freshmen, but if there 
are a number of seniors in the class to give body to the tone, the selection will 
sound well and all will get more out of it. The freshmen will work with a will if 
they are in a class with older pupils, and the older pupils will be able to sing 
better if it is explained to them that they are making possible not only their own 
education in music but also.that of others. This will teach unselfishness, co-oper- 
ation, and loyalty to the mass. 


‘arge Classes Best 

The size of a high schoo: chorus should not be limited except by the force 
and ability of the director, the disciplinary strength of the principal, and the size 
of the auditorium. A class much under a hundred is too small to be inspiring. 
From one hundred to five hundred is a good number. More than the latter is 
apt to be cumbersome. 

The plan in use in the West High School works very well. The chorus is 
required for all students. 

The pupils sing in chorus two forty-five-minute periods weekly. This applies 
to the freshmen and sophomores. The juniors and seniors must take this work 
once a week for the whole two years or, if they prefer, they may sing twice a 
week for one term in each year. If they choose, they may take this work through 
the entire year, as a number of them do, but they get no extra credit for the 
extra work. 

In West High School the program is so arranged that the pupils go to the 
chorus room at study period twice a week. The choruses vary from two hundred 
to four hundred, and are made up of freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors. 
In every case, the largest class is the best. Where the classes do not balance well 
changes in the program are made to fill out the parts. There are 1,300 students 
taking chorus at present at West High. 

Since the pupils go into the music classes during their study periods, the 
other teachers are employed in the regular program ‘Their time therefore is not 
wasted. 

As has been said above, a very logical way to begin a chorus lesson is to 
treat the chorus room as an auditorium and allow the chorus to enter as any audi- 
ence does. They may visit quietly while they are taking their seats, putting their 
school books away, and finding the page of the first selection in the chorus book. 
This gives the young people a moment to chat, which privilege they dearly love 
but which they must be taught not to abuse. When the chorus leader steps to 
the front of the class, that is the signal for attention; books open to first song, 
bottom of book resting on seat in front of student, body forward in a singing posi- 
tion. The chord sounds from the piano, the conductor moves his baton, and the 
chorus swings into the first piece without loss of time. They have had a little 
rest; they have been treated like sensible human beings and they are in just the 
frame of mind to enjoy their singing and get some good from the lesson. 

The lesson should be divided into several parts First some familiar selec- 
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NEW UNISON SONGS Recommended to Every 
ERNEST A. DICKS Girls’ High and Normal School 
Cuckoo (Shakespeare) —------- .05 FAY FOSTER’S 
WALTER HOWE JONES 
Pre THE LAND OF CHANCE 
Snow-Drop - . 
ft oy * pe eee 05 
The King Fisher ------------ “05 AN OPERETTA 
Slender Little Crescent____-_-~-~- .05 in 
The Man in the Moon -------- .05 Two Acts with 
Wm. LYNDON WRIGHT Prologue and. Bethea 
Ere the Moon Begins to Rise. .05 Introducing Dialogues spoken to 
CHILDLAND IN SUNDAY SCHOOL Music Dances ad lib. 
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Words by Eight Solo Voices 
HARRIET BLANCHE JONES Seven Speaking Parts 
Music by Book and Lyrics by 
FLORENCE NEWELL BARBOUR ALICE MONROE FOSTER 
Price $1.00 Vocal Score $1.00 
76 Compositions under the head- |- Vocal score ofi approval to respon- 
ings: Greeting, Parting, Devotional, sible parties. 
Patriotic, The Seasons, Special Oc- 
casions, etc. 
THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO J. FISCHER & BRO., 
ISTON, 120 Boylston St =a vo 
NEW YORK, & Went 20th Bt. Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 
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tions should be sung—lively ones, to waken the class to the joy of energetic sing- 
ing. A chorus needs this awakening more than any other class. Next, new 
music should be read. Finally, the lesson should be closed with familiar songs 
and one or two sung from memory while the music is being collected and put in 
place for the next class. A good marching song or some good popular song may 
be sung as the class is dismissed. Others of the school may join in and the whole 
building made to ring with the song as the pupils go to their various class rooms. 
The less the leader has to say, the better, in all school work. The chorus 
class is no exception. Having the page and title of the selections on the board 
will do away with some talk on his part. Instead of announcing the page, the 
leader may simply point to the next on the board and proceed. He must of course 
make some comments on the music, but these should be reduced to the minimum. 
Singing New Music 

It is easy for the teacher to conduct the opening and closing parts of the lesson 
where the class is singing familiar music, for all the pupils do well if the selec- 
tions fit the class and the occasion. The middle portion of the lesson, where new 
music is sung, will tax the ingenuity of the best teacher to bring out all the ability 
the class possesses. Teachers as a rule expect too little of their pupils. This 
is especially true of the’shorus leader, and it shows particularly when the class 
sings new music. The pupils should learn that in all ensemble music, but especi- 
ally when they are reading music for the first time, they are getting the best 
training, and that it is the individual effort of every member of the class doing 
team work of the finest and hardest kind that makes the chorus work perfect, 
that gives him the most good personally, and gives the other fellow a chance 


to make good also. 
(To be concluded in our April issue.) 


Music: An Essential. 


Address delivered by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, before the Music Section of the Pennsyivania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, December 28, 1920. 

(Editor’s Note: Read, study, memorize, quote, and widely disseminate this 
splendid tribute to school music! P. W. D. ) 

I regard music as one of the most important subjects to be considered in the 
public school curriculum. For years I have had the feeling that I should like to 
be in a position where I could have some part in putting into effect a plan which 
would accord this subject the consideration in the school program to which it is 
entitled. The subject of music has had very little consideration in school 
programs and often, when it has been considered, it has been placed in the 
hands of incompetent teachers. I do not know of a subject which can be made 
a greater power in the development of the moral and intellectual faculties of a 
child than the subject of music. I believe music can also be made a great power 
in the development of proper discipline in a school. 

I have no sympathy with the statement so often made that many pupils can 
not be taught to sing. There seems to be a general opinion that the ability to 
sing depends upon some natural power with which pupils generally are not 
endowed. I believe that all children are endowed with this power and that it is 
possible to teach any child to sing. If children do not sing there is a reason for 
it and the reason generally is that they have not been required to sing. I know 
whereof I speak in this matter, because of a personal experience. I entertained 
the notion that I could not sing and most people who now hear me when I try to 
sing tell me that it was no delusion of my childhood. However, I can sing. 
When the head of the department in music told me that I should not be grad- 
uated from an institution until I could sing the scale, I learned to sing it. I have 
every reason to believe that if I could be taught to sing any child can be tangbt 
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Americans are a great singing people, but we should develop much greater 
ability along this line. The reason that we have not done so is due to the fact 
that the education of the children in the subject of music has been neglected. 
When music is given the same consideration in all the elementary schools. of the 
country as the subjects of numbers, English, etc., we shall have a great nation 
of singers. 

1 propose to incorporate in the elementary syllabus for the schools of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania a proper course in music which shall require 
that the subject be given its relative time ir the curriculum. It shall be taught 
as regularly and as scientifically as any other subject; it shall be begun in the 
kindergarten and shall extend through the eight years of the elementary course 
and the four years of the High School Course. 

We hear much these days about an overcrowded curriculum and there is 
some foundation for an accusation of this kind. However, the inclusion of 
music in the public school course will not overcrowd it. It may, on the other 
hand, be made the means of putting life and spirit into all the school work. It 
may be made an instrument by which nearly every child in schoof will go hap- 
pily and enthusiastically to his other tasks because of the joy in his spirit devel- 
oped through music. No additional burdens will be placed upon the children 
through its inclusion in| the regular daily instruction, but, on the other hand, its 
incorporation in the public school course will lighten the burdens of every child. 

I have said that we fail to appreciate the power and influence of music. A 
great writer has said, “I love music because of the things which it makes me 
forget and because of the things which it makes me remember.” Our soldiers 
marched to the field of battle singing patriotic songs. I firmly believe that 
music may be made one of the great national powers in the Americanization 
work of which we hear so much. What an opportunity Pennsylvania affords 
us in this field of educational endeavor! What great musical talent there is 
in this state among those from foreign countries who have come to live with us! 
If we can only marshal this great latent power we can make it a potential factor 
in all our civic and patriotic work. 

We have been fortunate enough to induce Doctor Hollis Dann of Cornell 
University to come to Pennsylvania and take up this work. He leaves a great 
institution, to which he is devoted and which offers him large opportunities, to 
come back to his native state. He does this because of the great interest which 
he has in music and because of his desire to organize and develop this work in a 
school system of a great state. I had no thought, in the beginning, of being able 
to obtain the services of so distinguished a worker in public school music as 
Doctor Dann, and I was indeed gratified when he consented to undertake 
the work. : 

Its success depends upon the attitude of the teachers in the public schools. I 
believe it is possible to train any intelligent young man or woman to teach the 
fundamental of this subject, and we shall-therefore make it mandatory that 
each of the state normals shall include music in all their professional courses 
and that no person shall be graduated from one of these institutions who can 
not teach music to the children in the classroom. 

I know that there are many superintendents in the state who are interested 
in the subject of music and who will cooperate with us. Only yesterday a 
superintendent told me how he had succeeded in bringing together the choirs of 
every church in his community—representing all the great divisions of religious 
faith—to sing as one body our great American patriotic songs. 

Let us look ahead at what may be accomplished in the development of music 
within the next ten years. If we can make some progress in one year, we can 
make more in the second year, and ultimately we can succeed in giving to all 
children in the public schools of this great commonwealth the cultural influence 
that comes from the ability to sing. 


t 
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The UNIVERSITY COURSE 
of MUSIC STUDY 


A Standardizing Text-Work 
For the Use of 


Private Teachers, Colleges and Conservatories 


CONTAINING ALL THE TEXT AND MUSIC FOR A 
COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 


The TECHNIC of PIANO PLAYING and the 
INTERPRETATION of MUSIC 


Including History, Theory, Ear Training and 
Kindred Subjects 


The UNIVERSITY CouRSE of Music Stupy is a comprehen- 
sive outline of the essentials of music; it is not a method— 
it is a compendium of ali methods. It will meet every scho- 
lastic requirement as the basis for credit in Schools, Conser- 
vatories and educational institutions of all kinds where music 
is taught. 


The value of text material, enabling the student to prepare 
the lesson in advance of the recitation period, is accepted in 
every branch of education other than music study. It is 
equally essential to the best progress in music. 


The UNIVERSITY COURSE of Music Stupy makes it possible 
for the music teacher to utilize this principle without in any 
degree cramping his individuality or sacrificing his accus- 
tomed principles of pedagogy. Teachers desiring to use the 
work are not compelled to take an examination to demonstrate 
their ability to teach it. 


The six principal divisions, or grades,-contain more than 
8,000 pages of music and text; 600 compositions; 200 etudes; 
300 illustrations; 600 exercises, by 150 composers, repre- 
senting every school and epoch. The actual music contained 
is of itself a stupendous repertoire for either student or 
artist. - 


The UNIVERSITY CoURSE of Music StuDY was made by prac- 
tical teachers to meet every-day conditions. The Board of 
Editors: RupDLPH GANZ, EDWIN HUGHES, KATE S. CHITTEN- 
DEN, THOMAS TAPPER, CHARLES DENNEE, Louis C. ELSON, 
MorTIMER WILSON, NICHOLAS DEVORE and more than thirty 
others of the foremost American teachers and musical au- 
thorities working under the direction of the National Academy 
of Music. 


Write at once for descriptive literature. To see THE 
UNIVERSITY CouRSE is to adopt it. For particulars, address 


Carnegie Hall: New York: R'Y- 


The Nxtional Academy of Music is an educational foundation; it is not a music school. 
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Two Funeral Marches. 
AN APPRECIATION LESSON FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Willys P. Kent, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 

(Editor’s Note: The many readers of the Journal who found helpful. suggestions 
in Mr. Kent’s appreciation lesson on Sounds and Noises, published in our November, 
1920, issue, will welcome this somewhat more advanced study. It is evident that to 
Mr. Kent appreciation signifies an attitude of mind and spirit rather than the 
acquisition of certain facts. P. W.D.) 

In a melodrama the virtues of the hero shine magnificently in the setting pro- 
vided by the vices of the villain. A strong contrast is necessary if the people for 
whom melodramas are written are to get the point. More inteligent readers, 
on the other hand, will find a story acceptable, even if it has no villian at all 
the characters may be nice, provided only that they do not all have the same 
kind of niceness. In presenting music to young people we meet with the same 
intellectual differences ; for with children, we must compare Hunting Songs with 
“Grandmother’s Story,” Elfin Dances and Spring Songs with Soldiers’ Marches. 
But a group of High Shool boys and girls can make much finer distinctions, 
and we are safe in studying together two pieces as much alike as are Chopin’s 
Funeral March, and the Beethoven March from the 12th Sonata. 

One of the chief difficulties in presenting such material lies in preventing 
pupils who already know both compositions, from jumping to right conclusions 
before the others can possibly arrive logically. The ultimate purpose of the 
study is to get an insight into the minds of the composers; but much repetition 
will be needed before the student will be familliar enough with the music to 
make sensible deductions; so it is well to notice first the various technical details 
of structure. 


-lay on the piano ten measures of the Chopin, rather mechanically; and 
now eight measures of the Beethoven. (The teacher will notice that the musical 
sentence is four measures long in both marches, but in the Chopin the first sent- 
ence is introduceed by two measures, so closely connected with the following 
four as to seem to be part of a group of six measures; this is of no interest to 
the pupil who has not the music before him). What differences and similarities 
do the listeners discover? The Chopin is more melodious, says one. The 
3eethoven has no melody at all, says another. (At this the most musical pupil 
waves her-hand frantically, but is ignored by the teacher). Now play these 
measures over again; on second hearing have any pupils changed their minds? 
Now the most musical pupil has some company in insisting that the Beethoven 
has melody, even more than the Chopin. A third playing of the Beethoven 
and every one hears the melody which some failed to hear the first. time because 
it is not placed in the treble. 

To what extent should we concern ourselves with these melodies? Are 
either of these compositions of interest melodically? Opinions differ, but the 
majority will agree that the harmony and the rhythm are of greater importance; 
It-is not necessary that all should hold exactly the same opinions. Speaking of 
rhythm, some one may notice that Chopin uses .a greater variety of rhythmic 
figure than does Beethoven. 


Proceed with four measures of the Chopin; they are a repetition of the pre- 
vious four, but an octave higher.. What is the effect of its being higher? One 
says that it makes it more cheerful, and another that it increases the gloom 
Discussions follow; some will hold that high pitch is to be invariably associateu 
with joy, and low pitch with sadness or dignity; other pieces of music will be 
cited on both sides of the argument; some one suggests that high pitch increases 
the intensity of either joy or sorrow. The only conclusion arrived at is that we 
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wish were over. 
—your power to build and hold interest 
them to remember. 

Are you striving for the impossible—genuine efficiency in music instruction 
with an instrument which permits you to see only part of the class during the 


lesson ? 


With a Miessner you face every child in the room. 
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Music Hours that 
“Loaf Along” 
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the keys, attention becomes a cer- 
tainty. And music instruction comes 
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No longer is the music hour a pe- 
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Then think of your greater teaching possibilities with this smaller piano— 
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can not lay down a rule,—that pitch may have various effects. By this time 
all are getting pretty familiar with the music and the general feeling will be that 
in this particular case the grief is intensified. 

We return to the Beethoven march and find that he too raises the pitch; 
(measures g—16). And what is the effect? There are no very decided opin- 
ions ; the change of key and the higher pitch have had no very noticeable effect. 

Now before going any farther both marches may be reviewed from the 
beginning, to discover what differences there may be in the emotion produced: 
both marches are stately, but Beethovn’s is more so; both are sad, but Chopin’s 
is positively gloomy; up to the points where we have paused, Beethoven's 
march has a majesty, a magnificence, which Chopin’s lacks, while the latter 
suggests greater lonelinss and suffering. It will probably be suggested at this 
time that Beethoven has in mind the funeral of a prominent character, while 
Chopin mourns the death of a dear friend; that Beethoven’s grief is national, 
while Chopin’s is personal. Will the remaining portions of the compositions 
bear out this interpretation? 

Proceeding with four measures of the Beethoven, we find possibly a slightly 
increased intensity, and a return to the beginning. And now four measures more 
of the Chopin, beginning with the last beat of the 14th measures; the first two 
measures exceed in magnificence anything found in the Beethoven, and the next 
two are only slightly less glorious; the passage is so splendid as to suggest the 
Military Polonaise. What has such magnificence in the midst of personal 
grief? 

When asking this question the teacher must exercise much wariness; for 
there is in every class at last one awkward adolescent all ready to suggest, per- 
fectly seriously, that these measures typify the joy of those grief-stricken friends 
who are to inherit the property of the deceased. Those of maturer minds will say 
that in bereavement the only source of joy is the thought of a better world 
beyond the grave; and if there is no pupil who can be relied on to suggest this 
interpretation, then the teacher should do so: if the first idea is allowed to come 
to expression, the effectiveness of the second is greatly lessened. 

Now play the four measures again and notice that the second two do not 
have the confident assurance of the first two; as if Chopin should say, with 
Job, “I know that my Redeemer lives!” and then add, as an after-thought, “At 
least, it is not an impossibility.” The next four measures abandon all hope. The 
repetition of these eight measures which now follows is suggestive of the unwill- 
ingness with which one gives up a comforting thought. 

Probably by this time it is sufficiently evident that Beethoven’s march speaks 
of national mourning, and Chopin’s of personal grief; at whatever point in the 
lesson the music and the discussion have made this plain, it is the proper time 
to refer to the words which introduce the Beethoven march. “Marcia funebre 
sulla morte d’un Eroe;” A funeral march for the death of a hero. 

The tender and comforting melody which forms the middle part of Chop- 
in’s march, and the martial roll of drums and the answer of trumpets found 
in the second part of the Beethoven, serve only further to emphasise the dif- 
ferent points of view. Both marches now return to the beginning and give us 
the first portion again, merely following a common musical design; but it is 
interesting to notice that Beethoven’s closes with a calmness which implies that 
the work of a great man does not end with his death; while the final chord of 
the Chopin march, with its third omitted, is as empty and forlorn as was 
Chopin’s hope. It is also interesting to find that Frederick Niecks, the most 
able biographer of Chopin, conforms our conclusion that Chopin had not the 
slightest belief in immortality; but he adds that a few hours before his death 
Chopin siezed on the idea of eternal life with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
died in as perfect rapture of hope and confidence as is expressed in measures 
1§ and 16 of his march. 
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